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They never become old-fashioned. It is very rarely 
that a mountain changes its position. It is very 
rarely that an ocean empties its waters. We write of 
eternal things. 

—The Geographer 
Antoine de Saint-Exupery’s The Little Prince 


you are here encourages submis¬ 
sions from geographers, historians, 
anthropologists, architects, scientists, 
writers, artists, and photographers both in 
and out of academia who are interested in 
•‘place.’* See our website or write us for 
submissions guidelines. Include a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with all 
submissions. To subscribe, send 58 for 
two issues. Make check or money order 
payable to you are hero: 
the journal of creative geography. 
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editor’s note 


Y ou here. Welcome. This is where geography 

unfolds into story, art, observation, and 
“penence. Where words and pictures pull places 
° thc map and re - cast th om into fuU relief. Where 
representations of space and place Rct persona, and land 
scape blurs into memoir. 

L ,lo,!’° PU ';, r C 1 ° nCe P dons geography summon maps, 
globes, and placenamcs, and geographers, of aU people 
are expected to know “things"-^ capital of Ta^' 
which islands rise into the Coral Sea, how the Rockies 
folded into a mountain range. Ashamedly, we don’t all 
know all of these things. Nor should we know them 
simply as things. Why people migrate, how they Z 
mpulate their environment, and why they live, by the 
millions, in today’s cities are also the stuff of geography 
Hut, as we become “disciplined” into the disdplin eo ( 
geography, ,t has occured to us that geography means 
much more. Of course maps and placcnames indicate 
important geographic things, but they don’t ready get at 
the nature of places themselves. Nor do scholarly stud¬ 
ies about geomorphology, climate variability, global re¬ 
structuring or regional science, for that matter. 

For place, as Peirce Lewis suggests here, “is ultimately 
a matter of the heart.” An entirely subjective concept, 
place may have more to do with the human experience 
than anything else. And in thc postmodern tradition, 
what that experience is has everything to do with who 
you are, where you came from, and how you view the 
world. 


If places arc, as I^ewis writes, “creations of our indi¬ 
vidual or collective imagination,” then we put forth these 
creations as artists, cartographers, humanists, photogra¬ 
phers, scientists, social scientists, and anyone else with a 
knack for “placc”-mcnt renders them. 

I lerc we arc, interested in what dots on maps look like 
in three (or four) dimensions. What happens when some¬ 
one, in real or imaginary ways, comes to know that dot, 
or that street comer, peninsula, or river? Beyond this, wc 
arc interested in places you don't find on maps. Not 
necessarily exotic, faraway places, but ordinary, forgotten 
places like thc comer of your closet or your backyard. 

Wc arc interested in thc mindful, creative representa- 
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tion of such places. We want to see what happens when 
those who study “place” get creative in their renderings 
and those who study words and images think more 
about where they are or where they’ve been. 

Representing place is no eafcy task. It’s simple to say 
you were in Kansas or on Route 66 and to attach a one- 
word descriptor: “wretched” or “beautiful” or “strange.” 
We can hear the words “North Dakota” and see the state’s 
shape, but perhaps only poetry' can evoke the flat cold¬ 
ness of where Jane Varley has walked across the land¬ 
scape. And perhaps only photographs will bring us closer 
to what Ila Abernathy has seen and heard of the real-life 
horrors lived out in central Guatemala. Surely, words 
and images, however humble, can remind us that such 
places and people exist in some form or another. 

At the heart of it, this is what we want scholarly re¬ 
search to tell us, too. Not so much what it finds out at 
the end, but what it learns in the process of looking. In 
ficldnotes, we ask researchers. What is it like to be in the 
field? In this issue, Gary Paul Nabhan goes jogging with 
thc boojum trees and looks for the signs of non-native 
plant species in Sonora, Mexico. In artscape, we ask the 
same of artists. Janet Bardwell reveals the importance of 
place in solitary, lost gloves she finds on the land. In 
home, we ask about where you live. Here, Jim Griffith 
has figured out which place, of the many he understands 
as his own, he chooses for himself. In away, we ask 
where you’ve been. For Alison Deming, being away 
means learning the tastes and smells of the local scene. 

We want to know about place. Perhaps, as wild-—like 
thc stories Ofelia Zepeda tells of life in the desert wilder¬ 
ness and how her people have learned to live there. As 
dreamed—like Wilbur Zelinsky’s nighttime wanderings. 
Or as scary, generic, ugly, tiny, magnificent, imagined. 

As geographers, we rest firmly on thc conviction that 
place matters. In the pages that follow (and in future 
issues), wc hope to unravel, with innovative, thoughtful 
and creative interpretations, thc reasons why. 

You arc here. Where exactly? To begin with in 
Kathleen Vcslany’s words, where “geography introduces 
itself” and “place becomes narrative.” 

—KimiEisclc 


mailbox 


placenames 

The following places appear in this issue of you are here: 


Right now, our mailbox is empty. 
But in future issues, this space is re¬ 
served for you, our readers. Tell us 
what you think of you are here. 

Certainly Ptolemy and his col¬ 
leagues quibbled over boundaries, 
symbols, and placenames in their 
early maps. Today, “place” is no 
easier to define. As geographer 
David Harvey writes, “Place has to 
be one of the most multi-layered 
and multipurpose keywords in our 
language.” Surely some of you will 
disagree with what our contributors 
offer; others will think it right on 
course. 

We are here, you are there. Re¬ 
spond to what we publish. Write 
us. Send us place-ful letters with any 
opinions, musings, facts, or other 
comments you have. We look for¬ 
ward to the dialogue. 
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Development, Harvill Building, Box 2 
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PLACE 

Albuquerque, NM, US 
Amarillo, TX, US 
Arkansas, state, US 
Atlanta, GA, US 
Boston, MA, US 
Budapest, Hungary 
Champaign, IL, US 
Chicago, IL, US 
Denver, CO, US 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Greensburg, KS, US 
Houston, TX, US 
Illinois, state, US 
Lancaster, PA, US 
Liberal, KS, US 
London, England 
Los Angeles, CA, US 
Madison, Wl, US 
Manhattan, KS, US 
Manoa, HI, US 
McDonald’s 
Miami, FL, US 
Missouri, state, US 
New Jersey, state, US 
New Mexico, state, US 
New York, NY, US 
North Dakota, state, US 
Overland Park, KS, US 
Paris, France 

Puerto Libertad, Son., Mex. 
Pittsburgh, PA, US 
Quich6, Guatemala 
San Diego, CA, US 
San Francisco, CA, US 
Seligman, AZ, US 
Sonora, state, Mex. 
Stanfield, AZ, US 
Tucson, AZ, US 
Vienna, Austria 


LAT. 

LONG. 

35° 05’N 

106° 40’W 

35° 14’N 

101° 49’W 

34° 50’N 

93° 40’W 

33° 45’N 

84° 23’W 

42° 15’N 

71° 07'W 

47° 30’N 

19° 05’E 

40° 10’N 

88° 15’W 

41° 49’N 

87° 37’W 

39° 44’N 

104° 59’W 

55° 57’N 

3° 10’W 

37° 36’N 

99° 17’W 

29° 46’N 

95° 21’W 

40° 25’N 

90° 40’W 

40° 05’N 

76° 20’W 

37° 01’N 

100° 56’W 

51° 30’N 

0° 07’W 

34° 03’N 

118° 14’W 

43° 05’N 

89° 23’W 

39° 11’N 

96° 34’W 

21° 18’N 

157° 50’W 

almost everywhere 

25° 45’N 

80° 11’W 

38° 00’ N 

93° 40’W 

40° 30’N 

74° 50’W 

34°30’N 

107°10'W 

40° 40’N 

73° 58’W 

47° 20’N 

101° 55’W 

38° 59’N 

94° 40’W 

48° 51'N 

2° 20’E 

29° 52’N 

112° 45’W 

40° 26’N 

80° 01’W 

15° 00’N 

91° 07’W 

32° 43’N 

117° 10’W 

37° 45’N 

122° 26’W 

35° 15’N 

112° 55’W 

29° 45’N 

111° 15’W 

32° 48’N 

111° 58’W 

32° 15’N 

iiroo’w 

48° 13’N 

16° 22’E 
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from there to here 


Where Distance Makes Past Perfect 

Kathleen Veslany 


I prepare myself for months before the distance fans out and so many 
miles come between what I am in love with and where I will soon live. I 
lock myself in good-bye and make summer in Pittsburgh heaven: I can¬ 
not cross streets without swooning; I savor every minute in every coffee shop 
and my hand around these miraculous coffee cups; I marvel at the beauty of 
friends and turn somersaults in anticipated losses. 


I try, in alternating rounds, to separate myself from 
and swallow every good thing (and there are millions). I 
feel enormous and then dny. Every sentence begins with 
myself. 

And when I leave in August, I make it mine for the 
last dme: the blue of my door, “Virginia + Arthur” 
spraypainted on the brick side of our house the Victorian 
neighborhoods the hills the lawns the Allegheny the Ohio 
the Youghiogheny more bridges in this than any other 
city the sparkly downtown the grit the smoggy legends 
of steel the peephole of a tunnel and myself on the 
other side. 

For the first dme, I understand why my husband 
takes pictures of landscapes with no one in them. Geog¬ 
raphy introduces itself when I sec what it was I was living 
in. I have left it: place becomes narrative. The first of 
many magic tricks. 

W e drive, drive and all of the states have their obvi¬ 
ous lessons. Texture in West Virginia, color in 
Kentucky, water in Missouri and the power of a curve. 
In Kansas, I get drunk on miles of sunflowers, get moony 
over teenage sisters on roller-skates who sell us root beer 
at their father’s gas station. Mountains rise from nothing 
on our approach to Colorado. The plains arc past. New 


Mexico ahead, and only one thing beyond it. The other 
bookend: Arizona. And we can stop. 

Mere, we see every thing because we’ve never seen any 
of it, everything unfamiliar. And we watch these habits 
and people and landscape. And w r e begin the translation. 

I stop looking up; horizon is everything. Fireflies 
become butterflies. Blizzards become monsoons and I 
watch lightning being dragged through the sky. Rain 
impersonates snow and comes hard enough in an hour 
to push itself underneath my front door. Dogwood 
folds into cypress, and where the lush bloom of hydran¬ 
gea dissolves, the locks of ocotillo appear. Velvet gloves, 
socks, coffee—all relics. I no longer remember cooking; I 
am thirsty forever. I trade people for letters from them, 
the tangible for the audible, water for arroyos. The stars 
return to dark; even the fat reach of the moon was never 
like this. Scale and time reinvent themselves. 

And then there are the things that arc not to be carried 
from one place to another: IJlacs against the window. 
The Grand Canyon, which is not to be believed, even in 
your moment as witness. Every street that you’ve never 
been on before. Knowing people well enough to touch 
them. The place where you were bom. Presence. Ab¬ 
sence. The blurry trick of memory. The other side of the 
tunnel.•> 
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Dreaming Back 


Judith McDaniel 


...the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time 
T.S. Eliot, Four Quarters 

Waves suck the sand from under my feet 
when I stand still and I sink 

trying to remember something I have 
always known and never forgotten 

but don’t know now as my feet sink 
the sand shifts into new shapes 

I dream back through the opening 
of each day of my life each a story 

about to happen one connected 
to the next like the moon-diamonds 

moonlight makes on the path of the sea 
I dream back to the first heart’s breath 

past the first rush of water from the tide pool 
to the still center and beyond 

there are words you must never use 
in a poem I have told students 

soul love and yet I have found 
no image to bear the weight of knowing 

that home is the place of the heart 
that it is only with the heart’s direction 

we can find the center of that ancient silent grove 
or push open the door to a sacred place. 
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topophilia 


“Thanks to Our Mountains We Are Alive” 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ILA ABERNATHY 


I n the 1980s, tf?eComunidades de Poblacion en 
Resistencia de la Sierra (CPR), independent Ixil 
and Quiche-speaking Maya, fled into the remote 
mountains of the Ixil Triangle in central Guatemala. 
There they hid, hoping to escape the massacres 
and scorched-earth campaigns of the Guatemalan 



Crosses. 1993 


military at the height of the country's 36-year in¬ 
ternal conflict. 

The CPR report that, during those years, as 
much as half of their population was massacred, 
or died from hunger, exposure, and disease. The 
survivors, now numbering about 15,000, refused 
to leave their country or relinquish their culture. 

These crosses, made by the families of the 
dead, are tangible symbols of lives lost to vio¬ 
lence and uprooted communities. Each cross 
documents the date and cause of death, name, 
age, and village of the deceased. Protected by 
Mayan traditional priests, these crosses record 
and protest the dislocation of culture, commu¬ 
nity, and home and ensure that the dead are rep¬ 
resented when ceremonial prayers are offered. 

Although their situation has improved sub¬ 
stantially since the signing of the Guatemala 
peace accords in 1996, the CPR continues to 
struggle for full recognition of their government 
and social structures and for traditional Mayan 
patterns of land ownership. 

From 1993 to 1997, lla Abernathy made six 
visits into the region, where she photographed 
the people of the CPR and established an infor¬ 
mal partnership between them and groups in 
Tucson, Arizona. 
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We believe that our martyrs who died in the struggle are with us, per¬ 
haps in the air, perhaps as shadow, we don 9 t know how exacdy because 
they are spirits. But they are with us, and we call upon them, and they 
defend us. 

-Domingo Solis, Mayan priest 
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WHERE 

THE 

WILDERNESS 

BEGINS 


Ofeua Zepeda 


P erhaps, when it really wasn’t necessary since there was no one else 
around when the Creator formed the shape of the first human and 
was about to place him on the ground, he ran his hand across the 
spot where the human was going to be put. Perhaps the place cleared was 
only the size of the human’s feet, or perhaps the space was the size of the 
state of Texas; surely he must have signified a space. 


As children we have done the same. I remember play¬ 
ing on the cool earth floor on a hot summer day, and 
even though the dirt surface that was our yard and play 
area had been designated by our mother, we defined it 
further. Her signal to the space was to sprinkle it with 
water and sweep it every morning in order to keep the 
surface firm and dust free. The dirt floor was hard as 
cement. Once we sat down on it, whether we were play¬ 
ing jacks, dolls, or cars, we further ran our hand over a 
certain spot on this floor, clearing it and designating it as 
where we would play. We cleared a small space for the rag- 
dolls to sleep. We cleared further spaces that featured 
roads, places for houses, and other childhood toys. We 
redefined space that was already ours. 

living in the desert, we have all done the same. We 
have marked the space within the space that is already 
ours. T his space, I say, is already ours, ours in the sense 
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that this is our habitat: We are the ones who were put 
here to live. And even though we live here, we continue 
to re-mark it, create boundaries. We fence in, and out. 
We know where the “wild” desert ends and the “other 
space” begins. Now because we know where the desert 
ends, we also know what'xs in that desert. Sometimes we 
know these things firsthand, sometimes not. As 
O’odham, we know the desert is the place of wilderness. 
It is the place of dreams for those who must dream 
those kinds of dreams, and it is the place of songs for 
those who must sing those kinds of songs. But it is also 
the place where nightmares hide, nightmares so fierce 
that one can believe he or she has seen a guardian angel. 

Versions of this essay appeared in /^Journal for the Study 
of literature and Environment ^no^Sonorensis, a publica¬ 
tion oftheArizona-Sonora Desert Museum. It is reprinted with 
the authorhpermission 


For the O’odham, the desert is certainly a place of power. 
Because we know this essence of the desert, although 
sometimes don’t fully understand it, we are able to live in 
it. 

I talk about living in the desert from the perspective 
of the Tohono O’odham, the Desert People, a tribe in¬ 
digenous to the southern Arizona desert. I pull from 
what I know personally, gained along the way from fam¬ 
ily. Others are bits of other O’odham people’s stories. 

As a child I grew up knowing two communities, com¬ 
munities that complemented each other very well. Much 
of my childhood was spent in the place I was born, 
Stanfield, Arizona. Stanfield was a cotton-farming com¬ 
munity up until the early 1970s. This community was a 
desert region with a facade of greenery' pushed up from 
the ground artificially. Despite its appearance, this place 
still had limited rainfall with the regular urgency of sum¬ 
mer monsoons. The temperatures were extreme, the air 
dry and clear. The winters were the same as in any desert, 
mildly cold and tolerable. 

The other place was a village just inside the Mexican 
border that was my mother’s traditional home. When I 
was a child, our family spent time there too. This place 
was part of an agricultural region, with numerous natu¬ 
ral springs and, at that time, large surface ponds. We 
planted fields mosdy of corn, melon, squash, and beans. 
There were also orchards of pomegranates and figs. The 
village was an oasis, and so special that it was considered 
by some to be a sacred place. From these two homelands 
in the desert, I grew up familiar with how to live in it. 
While both places were clearly defined by water and agri¬ 
cultural boundaries, one did not have to look too far to 
see where the “wild desert” began. 

It began at the end of the cotton fields just over a low 
hill. As children we knew not to venture too far beyond 
these places, the ends of fields and over desert hills. I 
remember adults telling us, “Something is going to get 
you.” These threats were not false threats of some “bo¬ 
geyman”—they were real. 

It was the case then as it is now that often times mem¬ 
bers of society who don’t fit elsewhere find themselves 
on the edges of communities, in the desert, existing as 
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well as they can. It was such people adults warned us 
about. And beyond this, it was not always about some¬ 
thing physical, but something more psychological, spiri¬ 
tual. O’odham believe that one can be met by a being, a 
spirit, at almost any time. These meetings can happen in 
the most mundane places, but they can also occur in more 
mysucal wilderness areas like the desert. And unless one 
actually ventures out for such a meeting because one is 
supposed to, it is best otherwise that one keeps one’s 
chances low by avoiding the mystical and wilderness spaces 
whenever possible. 

There is a story about a male relative who, after a night 
of partying and drinking ended up having to walk home 
the next day. His walk put him in the midst of dry, wild 
desert for a considerable stretch. The story goes that he 
suffered dehydration not to mention mild sunstroke 
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coupled with hangover, and in this state he had a meet¬ 
ing with a spirit animal. The animal he claimed to meet 
was the bear who gave him his songs. My mother tells 
this story with some humor. She asks, where would a 
bear come from? It docs not live in that desert. None¬ 
theless, this relative had the songs. Unfortunately he did 
not live very long, and as far as anyone knows never had 
a single opportunity to take advantage of his curing power 
on anyone suffering sickness caused by the bear_per¬ 

haps it was just as well. 

There are many accounts of O’odham men who are 
called to go out in the desert for such meetings. These 
meetings are for gaining knowledge about a variety of 
traditional activities including curing rituals, songs, and 
finding solutions to various major concerns. As children 
we were kept vaguely informed about such goings on. If 
we asked too many questions, we were simply given the 
explanation that so and so went hunting and that was 
his reason for being gone for several days at a time. 

Even in our cottonfield town, we knew of men who 
went out into the desert because they were supposed to. 
I remember watching them walk down the road along¬ 
side the cottonfield, come to the end of the field, turn 
away, and disappear into the desert. The desert does 
hold all sorts of power, much of it not accessible to 
everyone, most of it harmless. 

T here arc stories from the desert that have nearly be¬ 
come folklore among many O’odham. One such 
story tells of something that exists in certain pans of the 
desert. This thing they speak of is not a physical being 
and, it has been ascertained by those knowledgeable, not 
a spiritual being cither. And the features of this thing, 
well, it has none, none yet described by anyone since no 
one has really seen it. Those who have experienced this 
phenomenon claim it is an air, a feeling that exists, and 
when one gets too close to such a place one experiences 
the most basic, visceral fear a human can feel. People say 
a horse won’t go near an area that manifests this thing; 
they sense a fear unlike any other, according to those who 
know horses. This is a phenomenon that some people 
like to tell with much relish and exaggerated detail. Some 


dismiss it as the bogeyman syndrome, while others are 
convinced this thing is truly a manifestation of Satan 
himself. Whether any of this is true is still in question. 

Those who don’t believe might perhaps think differ¬ 
ently when they hear Mrs. Antone’s story. When Mrs. 
Antone told me her story, she was living in a small Ari¬ 
zona town, which of course was in the desert, but had 
been altered by underground water, irrigated fields, and 
copper mining What she saw caused such a fear that the 
only thing that saved her was a beautiful vision of what 
she believed to have been a guardian angel. The whole 
experience made her relocate to a bigger cleared space in 
the desert, become a bom-again Christian, and join the 
Assembly of God Church. 

She tells her story: “I had just gotten married, I mar¬ 
ried a Mexican man. We were both young. This was 
around 1940, back when there was no electricity in the 
desert. Anyway, he took me to his home. It was just a 
little shack out in the middle of the desert. There were 
no other houses near us. We were alone except for a few 
of his cows. It was nighttime when we got to his place, 
it was really dark, no moon. 

“Wc had only been there a short time when he sud¬ 
denly said he had to leave. I didn’t want him to leave 
because I didn’t want to stay there alone. He told me, 
Take this and you will be alright.’ He handed me his .22 
and left. I didn’t know what to do. I started to go about 
the little house and straighten up, trying to keep my mind 
off being alone. Suddenly, I heard something outside. 
At first it was like a breeze blowing through, maybe a 
little dust devil. But when I quickly looked outside, none 
of the tree limbs was moving. As I stood in the middle 
of that little house, I felt this thing move the walls of the 
house just slightly, and as suddenly as it began it stopped. 
And then I had a sensation something was inside the 
house with me. It was like cold, wet air. It seemed to 
grab me from the inside. I don’t know how to explain it. 

I knew it had me because it seemed it was holding me, 
not the same way a man or a woman would hold another 
with their arms, but it held me on the inside of my body. 
It seemed to hold my backbone. I couldn’t move, I 
couldn’t feel my skin, I couldn’t breathe even though I 
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was alive. Have you ever seen someone take their last 
breath before they die and their blood stops running 
through their body? I think I felt my blood stop run¬ 
ning. I felt dry, not wet and alive the way a human is 
supposed to. I stood there and just held my .22 rifle to 
my chest. My thoughts were running all around, too 
many, too quickly like a bag full of marbles spilled on a 
concrete floor. The only thing I recall was something that 
told me to pray. That is all. So I did. I prayed and prayed 
and prayed for what seemed like an eternity'. That was all 
my mind could do. 

“Finally, it released me. I felt my fingers warm up with 
the rush of blood. I could move. The first thing I did 
was look out this little hole in the door in the blackness 
and I saw it floating, it was white. It floated above the 
house and upward until I couldn’t see it anymore. It was 
like one of those beautiful angels I used to see in the 
books. Then I understood that is what it was—my guard¬ 
ian angel. It was my guardian angel that had come and 
saved me from that thing. I just know this is what hap¬ 
pened.” 

T o a certain extent, O’odham know how to live in the 
desert because, to a certain extent, they know what is 
in the desert. Some of it is good, and some not. Some 
of it is real, and some perhaps is manufactured by active 
imaginations. 

Contemporary O’odham have various insurance op¬ 
tions they can “purchase” in order to protect the space 
they have set up as their homes within the desert. One 


option is a cleared yard and a fence. This primarily acts as 
a deterrent to medium-sized wild animals. The cleared 
yard is often a meeting ground for uninvited animals 
and their host has the option of redirecting the animal 
on its original trail. The fence and yard, though, are no 
match for the more spirit-formed intruder. The option 
in this case for many O’odham is to invite the local medi¬ 
cine man over to “clean” the house and space. This 
cleaning protects the building and space from non-physical 
intrusions. And for many O’odham who may also hap¬ 
pen to be Catholic, a double dose of spiritual protection 
can come in the form of the local padre who, following 
the medicine man, can then “bless” the space and the 
house. 

Some families may have a fiesta at their home. Part 
of the fiesta might include ritual dancing by the neigh¬ 
boring Yoemc. Either Matachine dancing or even better. 
Deer Dancing. The reason this dancing offers protection 
insurance is wherever the Matachines dance, the ground 
becomes sacred; the same for the Deer Dancer, but with 
the Deer Dancer there is the additional bonus of the 
holy water from the gourd drum. Once the celebration 
is completed the water from the drum is sprinkled all 
about and the place is holy, to some, sacred. I have a 
friend who does not allow cars to park in the parking 
space next to his house because that is where the dancers 
danced. Even he has to park his truck out on the street. 

So there we are. To live in the desert is to know the 
desert as well as possible, and if that is not the case, then 
there certainly are ways to protect oneself.* 


d C 
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As a young man my fondest dream was to become a geographer. 
However, while working in the customs office I thought deeply 
about the matter and concluded that it was far too difficult a 


bout the matter and concluded that 
subject. With some reluctance, I then 


substitute. 


_ _ 1 00 c^. 

-Albert Einstein (Unpublished letters) 
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home 


Choosing Tucson, Arizona 

Jim Griffith 


T hese days, place is optional. Living in Tucson, I have 
a complex series of choices: Am I in the desert? The 
Sunbelt? A sports-oriented tourist destination? On the 
border? Do I live in a place with deep historic roots 
involving several different cultures and languages, or have 
I come to a new place, a kind of tabula rasa awaiting my 
inscriptions? Am I living on the edge of a beckoning 
wilderness or a howling desert? The answer to all those 
and many more questions is, of course, “yes,” and it is 
up to me to construct the place I wish to be in out of the 
materials at hand in my environment, and also within 
myself. 

For me the answer is clear: My perspective almost 
forces me to seek out the historic continuities in the places 
I live in, to look upon human occupation—and human 
beliefs—as parts of a complex whole that makes up place. 
It is important to me that what most Americans call the 

Southwest was for hundreds of years the Northwest_ 

northwest Mexico, northwest New Spain, and probably 
the northwestern-most extension of the high cultures 
of Mexico. That knowledge helps me realize that we are 
still part of a Northwest in many ways, and that those 
ways may well increase in importance within a very few 
years. 

I find it helpful to realize that within the first century' 
of European occupation of this desert country, mining, 
the military, and a certain, deliberate over-representation 
of natural riches and resources became vital parts of the 


culture of this place, and that, over 300 years after Father 
Kino, they still loom large in our world. The clamor at 
the threatened closing of Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, 
the huge tailing dumps near Green Valley, and all those 
development roads near Rio Rico that lead nowhere all 
testify to that fact. 

I also live in a place occupied by dead people. By the 
thousands of individuals who have lived, died, and left 
their mark, or themselves, here. By the folks who are 
memorialized in the names of our streets, schools, parks, 
and mountains. By the roadside dead, whose families 
have remembered them with markers. By those dead 
who will not leave, and remain as ghosts. By the saints— 
a special kind of dead with whom the living often nego¬ 
tiate in highly visual ways. They, or the results of their 
presence, will be part of this land for a long time. 

But I must realize that I live in this place because of 
my own conscious choice. I feel it is a wise choice, and it 
certainly is a satisfying choice for me, but I could equally 
have chosen to live in a number of other Tucsons— 
Tucsons in which Spanish or O’odham is hardly ever 
heard, Tucsons dotted with verdant golf courses, Tucsons 
more intimately connected to the national (and even 
worldwide) media and markets than I can perhaps imag¬ 
ine. No, they are not the “real” Tucson to me, but how 
"real” is my place to thousands of my fellow Tucsonans? 
As I said, we live in a time of options. It helps to know 
what they are. *1* 


Home is the range of one’s instincts. —Terry Tempest wniiams 
where do you live? Where is your home? A megalopolis, a small town, a village? The city, the 
wilderness, a foreign land? Do you live in a skyscraper, an adobe house, a tent? 
where have you been? Where have you traveled? What did you see, hear, smell, touch, and taste 
in another place? Tell us about it. Send you are here writing, photographs, maps, drawings about 
_ your place experiences home and away. _ 
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away 


Remembering Manoa, Hawaii 

Auson Deming 


L iving in Manoa for several months, I often ate 
breakfast at a neighborhood cafe called Fresh Mar¬ 
ket. No sign announced its name. For weeks, 
disoriented in a new town, I looked for a friendly, casual 
place, a place with an artful menu, a place where I could 
idle with a book or notebook, a place 
where the music of voices familiar 
to one another would ease my feel¬ 
ing of strangeness as a newcomer, a 
place where over the weeks my voice 
might begin to slide into that music 
until I became one of the familiars. 

Manoa is a lush green valley edged 
by rippling volcanic cliffs, or pali, that 
long ago yielded their stoniness to 
tangled vegetation. Once it was a 
village where taro and sweet pota¬ 
toes were grown in paddies and 
fields. Now it is a neighborhood 
of cosmopolitan Honolulu. But it 
has not completely lost its feeling of quiet and pastoral 
beauty, because its human business is overshadowed day 
and night—at times it feels as if overpowered—by the 
beautiful form and lushness of those cliffs. 

The fact that the cafe needed no sign in order to be 
filled up with customers was another defining feature of 
the place. When I first passed it, I thought it was a 
market. Protruding onto the sidewalk w r ere tall wooden 
stands where heaps of plump yellow papayas and stubby 
apple bananas advertised their own sweetness. Two walls 
of the building were made of sliding glass doors—old- 
fashioned ones with a grid of small wooden panes, they 
slid heavily along tracks, opening the cafe to two cross¬ 
streets. I was shy about going in at first, since I could not 
tell without a sign if it really was a public place. But it 


was, and I went in and went again, until the cook knew 
my name, and I knew to order “Whatever special you feel 
like making today”—usually a frittata with some Pacific 
fish I’d never heard of and Kahuku tomatoes and spin¬ 
ach, maybe some feta or cheddar, always fruit, often a 
scone, sometimes a grilled steak of 
broadbill on a bed of couscous, or 
the exquisite Okinawan sweet po¬ 
tato pancakes. 

It was not until I was leaving 
Hawaii for good that I felt the arc of 
that experience of place complete it¬ 
self. 1 became even more eager to 
know what I was leaving than 1 had 
been to know what I was first en¬ 
countering. The worn diagonal 
planking of the cafe floor, stained 
dark and marked with scuffs, be¬ 
came the platform of whatever kinds 
of work had been done in that space 
over the years. I sat long and quiet, staring down and 
then looking up at the green forested pali, drinking in 
and eating up the splendors of shape and color that I 
would see nowhere else. I saw place then as presence, a 
tuning of consciousness to its surroundings, the physi¬ 
cal attributes of location entering my body through my 
eyes and optical nerves, just as surely as the ono and spin¬ 
ach and the feta entered through my mouth and gut. I 
was comprised of the place, the cells of my body changed 
by those sensations in a way I could call forth again at will 
through memory, and through these aids to memory— 
language, paper, and ink—so that now the place of the 
page triggers a direct neural link to the place on the globe, 
something absent is fully present, and its flavors are still 
delicious.** 4 
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on the road 





ROUTE 66: A Cultural Icon 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ElAINE MaRIOLLE 


AZ-CA border, 1995 


R oute 66 may very well be “the” American road. In the late 1920s, it 
served as the major trunk line between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, linking the nation’s two quintessential shock cities. By the time 
the road was decommissioned as an official highway in the mid-1980s, it 
had already become a cultural icon of 
sorts largely because of its various 
iterations in American popular culture. 

John Steinbeck immortalized it as the 
“mother road" in The Grapes of Wrath. 

Bobby Troup’s “Get Your Kicks on Route 
66" codified the sentiment of post-war 
prosperity (for some). And a 1960s tele¬ 
vision show called “route 66”captured the 
road experience of Todd and Buz who 
cruised America in a corvette. 

In the 1990s, the road that once 
served as the main route to tourist des¬ 
tinations in the west has itself become 
the attraction, not to mention a symbol 
of Americana. In many ways, Route 66 
has become its own 
commodity, used to 

advertise such prod- Silly Nonsense 

UCtS as Maxwell west of Amarillo, TX, 1995 

House coffee, computer software, cologne, and shot 
glasses. 

In her work, Elaine Mariolle tries to get beneath 
the romanticization of the road by asking, “Whose ver¬ 
sion of A mericana does Route 66 symbolize? Whose 
past does the present revival of the road signify?" 
These photographs, part of Mariolle’s ongoing re¬ 
search, tell one part of the story. 


Shot glasses in Stuckey's, Rto. 66, NM, 1995 
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Route 66, east of Seligman, AZ, 1995 
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Rte. 66 Inn, Albuquerque, NM, 1995 
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the center 


Three From North Dakota 

Jane Varley 


Moving to North Dakota 


You can reach it by stretching fingers 
just beyond what seems far enough, 
where the map is smooth 
and, blockish and tough, 
it appears to not give an inch: 

North Dakota. 

My mouth opens and holds 
the long vowel in the common 
and aching word “cold.” 

Once before, I was there, 
driving through to somewhere else. 
There was color and light, 
and the band of road 
where it entered the horizon. 

With endlessness in view 
I was drowsy at the wheel 
so pulled over and walked 
twenty yards into a field. 

My mind jerked and stopped. 

There was me, land, and sky. 

In the wind, I tested sound, 
trying to hear the fact 
of my own breathing. 


‘There’s nothing there,” 

I hear people say, 

as if absence occurs without condition. 
I will go to piles of rock, 
plowed to reveal the field’s center. 

I may walk days across land 
into possibility 
and perhaps the luck 
of sunflowers — sunflowers 
sun gold and so sturdy 
they hold up in flat wind. 
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First Week in North Dakota 


It does not seem incomplete, 
this moon over North Dakota, 
a half appearing whole and lighting the path 
through rows of sunflowers. I want to learn 
if they bow their heads in the dark as they do 
from the sun in day and how the unharvested leaf 
above the sugarbeet feels. In the night I will dig 
moistened dirt and tear at roots, 
then check by taste for sugar. 

Yesterday I drove an hour west, scanning the land, 
the repeated theme of field and farm. 

Combines churned the flat land flatter 
and brown smoke flagged the work. 

I stopped and stood at the field’s edge, 
toeing the point of friction. 

Sky begins where the body meets the earth, 

and when you walk, 

you walk toward a horizon. 

These are elemental sensations that grow 
in me here in the stark clarity 
of the northern plains. Winter is coming 
and I won’t close my windows. 

Won’t neglect to run down a slant if I find one 
as I go toward the vanishing points, 
re-inventing themselves to substance, 
the farthest sunflower or sugarbeet 
the start of even more. 

So much to take hold of, 
to crumble in my hands, 
to throw to the wind. 


Walking by the Red River of the 
North at 28 Degrees Below Zero 

The moon looks like a polished coin 
and gusts of snow cross the ice 
on the river. I can see every grain. 

That is the beauty of it. Out there 
I whisper into my hand and catch 
the word in my palm. In this winter, 
nothing is lost—even the syllable 
is crystal beneath the broad Dakota sky. 
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The Matter with Kansas 


Laura Wexler 


S o my friend and I are three hours out of Denver, heading east to Balti¬ 
more on 1-70, when it starts snowing. Then it gets to blowing. The wind 
tosses our little car this way and that like a yo-yo. We drift close to pass¬ 
ing semis. Finally we say Enough and pull off the highway into the American 


Motel. 

“How much for the night?” I ask the overalled man in 
the motel office. I Ie’s got the local weather on the tube, 
and though they’re predicting six feet of snow by dawn 
he says, “Shouldn’t be bad.” I ask again, “How much for 
the night?” He looks at me and sighs, “Well it is off¬ 
season. We’ll say $20.” 

My friend and I hole up in our room that night and 
the next day, taking shifts on the phone: You won't believe 
where lam, we say again and again. Kansas... 

It snows for one full day, then another, then one more. 
We bundle up once each day to trudge down the road to 
the diner, where we bloat ourselves on chicken-fried steak, 
biscuits with gravy, and brackish coffee. 

On the fourth day it’s clear, so we pack up, leave the key 
with the man in overalls, and get back onto 1-70, heading 
east once again. We get off the highway to eat at a Pizza 
Hut and get gasoline, and stop once by the side of the 
highway to snap a picture of the “World’s Largest Prairie 
Dog” sign. By nightfall we’re in Overland Park, Kansas, 
at the home of a friend from summer camp, a girl we 
called “Com” all summer by virtue of her Nebraska roots. 
She’s having a party when we drop in, and all the guests, 
like her, are morticians. So wc party it up with some 
Kansas morticians. The next day she gives us a tour of 
the funeral home, with some good free advice on casket 
selection. Then we’re on our way. find of story. 

The truth is I got stuck in eastern Colorado—not 


western Kansas—but I know my fellow easterners. The 
story fits ever)- Kansas stereotype—the howling wind, 
the blinding snowstorm, the man in overalls, the starchy 
diner food, the strange assortment of partying morti¬ 
cians. The story* confirms what we easterners already know, 
confirms the image we already see. I tell, they listen, and 
we move on, comfortable with the world. 

B ut why do we easterners have such clear ideas about 
Kansas when we lack the same for North Dakota or 
Indiana or Oklahoma? What’s the matter with Kansas? 

In 1896, William Allen White asks just that question 
in perhaps his most famous editorial for The Emporia 
Gazette. Of course he answers promptly: the wild-eyed 
radicals are mining Kansas. Comparing his home state 
with the neighbors, White concludes, “Missouri leaves 
her a thousand miles behind; Colorado is almost seven 
times greater than Kansas....” And later, his comments 
run toward the elegiac: 

Go east and you hear them laugh at Kansas; go 
west and they sneer at her; go south and they cuss 
her; go north and they have forgotten her. Go 
into any crowd of intelligent people gathered 
anywhere on the globe, and you will find the 
Kansas man on the defensive. 

The defensiveness White notes can still be heard to¬ 
day, 100 years later. A popular Western Kansas saying 
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warns, “Don’t insult Kansas farmers with your mouth 
full.” And signs on 1-70 read, “Every Kansas farmer feeds 
101 people and you.” These sayings—startlingly defen¬ 
sive—assume a priori insults, insults that need not be 
uttered by anyone in particular because they’re always al¬ 
ready part of the conversation. 

When, in 1996, Americans ranked Kansas dead last 
on the list of states they most want to visit in Vacation 
Places Rated, certainly no one outside of Kansas was much 
surprised. Rather than delivering any news, the poll con¬ 
firms what outsiders have been thinking and saying about 
Kansas since frontier days: Kansas is not a place to visit, 
at least not if you have a choice in the matter. 

But the interesting thing is that many Kansans weren’t 
surprised about their state’s last-place listing either. It 
appears there is an insecurity lurking behind the defen¬ 
siveness White described, an insecurity’ renowned Kansas 
psychiatrist Karl Menninger recognized as early as 1939. 
In an essay titled “Bleeding Kansas,” Menninger writes: 
I am well aware that the other side of the road 
looks smoother and the grass in the opposite 
field greener, but I believe this inability of some 
Kansans to appreciate their own state has a far 
deeper psychological origin. I have sometimes 
called it, in our professional jargon, a characteris¬ 
tic feeling of inferiority. 

Taken together, White and Menninger identify two 
strains of an important Kansas personality trait: defen¬ 
siveness and self-criticism. That the two are inextricably 
linked seems certain; the defensiveness provides fleeting 
relief from the inferiority complex, provides a facade of 
superiority necessary’ for psychic survival. To use psycho¬ 
logical terms to describe Kansas’ personality does not 
seem merely academic, for what is a state but a collection 
of selves who happen to live in the same locale? 

One could go even further with state psychology: Texas 
is a bad-ass, the bully in the schoolyard who knows he’s 
not the brightest or best-looking, just the biggest. Kansas 
is that mousy girl with glasses and braces. Every once in 
a while she gets so mad she runs up and blurts out to 
Texas and the rest of them, “You... you jerk.” Then she 
runs away to cower in the corner. 


Driving through the lonestar state you see signs read¬ 
ing, “Don’t Mess with Texas.” Could you imagine such 
a slogan on the roadside of 1-70, say between Topeka 
and Junction City? “Don’t Mess with Kansas?” It’s not 
in the state’s personality. A sign in Kansas might more 
aptly read, “Kansas: We May Not Be Pretty or Popular, 
But We Sure Are Nice.” 

A few years after my memorable drive through 
Kansas, I decided to leave my home in Baltimore 
to return to Kansas for graduate school. That gave me 
occasion to hear every Kansas joke ever given utterance: 
Don’tget swept away by a tornado ... Say hi to Dorothy 
... Watch out for those two wackos from In Cold Blood 
... Don \tgo crazy cause it’s flat. Had my friends known 
about the grasshopper plight in the 1870s, they would 
have mentioned that—something about the crunch un¬ 
derfoot, perhaps—but in the East our Kansas history is 
weak. What most of my pals know about geography 
comes from On the Road, and Kerouac was clearly a 
coaster. It was New York or San Fran for Sal Paradise and 
his crew, the midsection just a druggy blur on the wind¬ 
shield. For Sal, as for most Americans, the cradles of 
culture were New York and California; in Kansas you are 
literally equidistant from both—I^banon, Kansas is the 
geographic center of the contiguous 48 states. 

Of course, the real laugh would be if some easterner 
actually revealed knowledge—not ignorance—about 
Kansas. But again, easterners’ misinformation is so much 
less shocking than the reception Kansans gave me once I 
got there. “Why did you come all the way out here?” they 
asked, as if to wonder, What could we have here that you 
don’t have better back east? 

In a 1949 essay for The New York Times Afagazinc, 
Kenneth Davis describes Gloria Vanderbilt’s visit to his 
hometown of Manhattan, “the other Manhattan, Kansas. 
While the town was mesmerized by her every item, car, cloth¬ 
ing, and speech—enough so that a special traffic cop had 
to be stationed on Main Street—they also wanted to 
accept Gloria as just another neighbor, invite her to club 
meetings, greet her on the street. “Thus would we prove 
to her, to ourselves, and to the world that we weren’t 
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Champaign, Illinois—might as well be Kansas 


overly impressed by glamour,” Davis writes, providing a 
splendid example of the Kansas penchant for self-depre¬ 
cation (in this case by elevadng the Eastern Belle) pep¬ 
pered with a dose of defensiveness. 

Of course young Gloria snubbed the neighborly of¬ 
fers. Spike Ix*e did the same when addressing a sell-out 
crowd at the University of Kansas last year. Kansans 
entertained him with their wacky questions— “Can you 
help me get my life together? What should I do about 
my acting career?”—and he returned with abruptness. 
“Move,” I^ce said to one aspiring actress. 

We were hurt, but still. Spike I^e flew in for a day 
from New York City—for us. Me liked our basketball 
team, that year at least. We paid him $18,000, he made 
fun, and things seemed how they should be. 

But I don’t think it’s so much that we wanted to 
impress Spike, or that the citizens of Manhattan wanted 
to impress Gloria Vanderbilt, at least not in particular. 
Rather, Spike and Gloria were representatives of some¬ 
thing larger, something historical and national, some¬ 
thing othcr-than-Kansan. And we’re still, as White said 
in 1896, hearing their insults, and adding our own, while 
remaining “on the defensive.” 

But most of the midwest is ignored, flown over, slept 
through. So the question remains: Why does Kansas 
rank last in American hearts? 

It could be because Kansas has always been marketed 
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as the fastest route to somewhere else. A 1972 state map 
provides a sort of Kansas prose poem: 

Kansas. Crossroads of the continent. A great 
way to cross the U.S.A. Roads are great in Kansas. 
Interstate 70 spans the State east to west. . . 

424 miles of unbroken, smooth-sailing Inter¬ 
state. The best way to travel to Washington, D.C., 
or the Rocky Mountains. 

As an afterthought, the same map adds, “Spend a day or 
two in Kansas,” as if one day—maybe two—is all Kansans 
can expect visitors to tolerate. 

Then there is the characterization of Kansans as puri¬ 
tanical. After all, Kansas clung to a state Prohibition 
amendment until 1948, and there are still many towns 
where you can only get 3.2 beer at the local watering hole. 
Also, there is a certain puritanical self-righteousness people 
living under harsh conditions feel they earn. Consider 
the old man in Eugene O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms. 
Though he constandy complains about the rocky New 
England soil, he uses the rocks—or, more specifically, his 
battle against the rocks—as a measure of his worth. 
Menninger relates a similar impulse: “When I tell friends 
that I think our scenery is beautiful and that our climate is 
delightful... my friends ... would much rather read in 
the paper that we had broken a heat record so that they 
could use it to prove their martyrdom ....” 

But the same harsh environment is true of many 


midwestern and frontier states so, again, it doesn’t ex¬ 
plain why Kansas lags behind the rest. Perhaps, then, it’s 
due to a lack of cultural identity. Kansas is the only state 
where three culture regions—south, midwest, and west— 
come together. In spite of its trinity, it’s not the core of 
any one of these regions, so it feels diluted any way you 
look at it. Some folks are trying to cure this by creating an 
identity” two geographers from the University of Kansas 
recendy conducted a study of 2,100 Midwesterners to 
prove that meat and potatoes is the regional dish. (An 
article in the University' Daily Kansan advised seekers of the 
regional cuisine to stop at “any place with a cow on the 
roof.”) 

A different strategy, and the one currently employed 
by Kansas’ tourism commission, is to put a happy face 
on the lack of identity. We’re the “real America,” they say. 
This argument has some history'; in 1935 historian Carl 
Becker wrote, “The Kansas spirit is the American spirit 
double distilled. Kansas is America in microcosm ...” 
But the problem with the “real America” strategy is that, 
this late in the 20th century, most of us cannot buy into 
the idea of the “real America.” The term is obsolete—it’s 
nostalgic for a time that never existed, it’s old-fashioned, 
and, at its worst, it’s irresponsibly ahistorical. 

Still another possible source for Kansas’ enduring 
negative image is that most enduring of films, “The 
Wizard of Oz.” As the first-ever colorized movie, “The 
Wizard of Oz” holds an important place in the national 
psyche. It holds a place even in the international psyche, 
says writer Salman Rushdie, who claims “The Wizard of 
Oz” was his “very' first literary' influence.” In a New Yorker 
essay deconstructing the film, Rushdie writes, “There’s 
no place like home’... to me, is the least convincing idea 
in the film. (It’s one thing for Dorothy to want to get 
home, quite another that she can do so only by eulogiz¬ 
ing the ideal state that Kansas so obviously is not.)” 
loiter Rushdie’s even less complimentary, saying, “.. .when 
I first saw the film Dorothy’s place struck me as a dump. 
Of course, if I’d been whisked off to Oz, I reasoned, I’d 
naturally want to get home again, because I had plenty to 
come home for. But Dorothy? Maybe we should invite 
her over to stay; anywhere looks better than that.” 


According to the movie, Dorothy was from Liberal, 
Kansas. If you take Highway 54 there today you can go 
through a replica of the Hollywood studio model of 
Dorothy’s house. There’s a yellow brick road in front of 
the house—it stretches an eighth of a mile, if that—and 
a nice white picket fence. I stopped by there last year on 
my way to Santa Fe. Everything was closed but I wanted 
a picture with Scarecrow anyway. As I was trying to ma¬ 
neuver him into a more congenial pose his leg fell off in 
my hand. I would love to claim I have Scarecrow’s limb 
in the trunk of my car, but I am too honest for that. I 
did, though, keep a watchful eye on the rearview the rest 
of the way out of Kansas. Amputating Scarecrow rings 
of treason. 

There are rumors that, within a few years, the Wonder¬ 
ful World of Oz theme park will open in Kansas. The 
3,500-acre park will include Munchkinland, the Haunted 
Forest, the Emerald City, and, of course, the Gale family 
home Rushdie found so dumpy. It’s to be the Kansas 
version of Magic Kingdom. “We’re going to make Kansas 
City, Kansas a destination resort,” said one Salina 
lawman. 

But wait. Doesn’t anyone remember the movie? The 
Emerald City was the opposite of Kansas; Oz was color¬ 
ful and alive and Liberal was black, white, and vacant. 
Press on the idea of constructing the Fmerald City in 
Kansas and it—like everything postmodern that depends 
on association rather than reality—inevitably slips. 

R egardless of the exact source of Kansas’ image prob¬ 
lem, one thing is clear. The main characteristic of 
Kansas, as outsiders see it, is that there seems to be no 
compelling or ready reason for a visit there. And the 
main problem, as far as insiders go, is that many of the 
state’s citizens have internalized this view and truly be¬ 
lieve their state to be boring, and everything that goes 
along with boring: ugly, backward, slow. Some accept 
this and go on about their business. But there arc those 
who have decided negative attention is better than no 
attention at all—again the psychological terms fit—and a 
lot of them arc in the tourism business. 

After all, The Worst will draw visitors in much the 
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same way as The Best In that respect, Kansas' last- 
place rattng is probably just what the entrepreneurs 
? C f tatC S man y privately-run tourist sites need 
for business. The Wots, is an identity. Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Iowa—all are destined to 
be ,ust near the bottom. But to be last means some- 
tning. Its marketable. 

Consider a list of the state’s more memorable at¬ 
tractions beginning with “Big Brutus,” an 11-mil- 
lion-pound mechanical shovcL Accordingto the Kansas 
tour guide, “Its giant bucket could scoop the 
equivalent of three railroad cars of rock and dirt.” 
Basically, tourists pay $3.50 to climb 13 stories up a 
big shovel largely responsible for the surrounding 
area being strip-mined to 
hell. 

And near *Big Brutus” 
is the “World’s Longest Yel¬ 
low Brick Road,” in Sedan, 

Kansas. Just like that Chi¬ 
nese theater in LA., you can 
get your name engraved in 
the sidewalk here. That 
there s no historical reason 
to have a yellow-brick road 
in southeast Kansas is be¬ 
side the point. That there’s 
no assurance that Sedan’s 
yellow road is actually the 
longest is moot. 

Then there’s the 
“World’s Largest Ball of 
Twine” in Cawker City, The 
ball contains 5,625,200 feet 
of twine, weighs more than 
16,000 pounds and is more than 
40 feet in circumference. A Twine-a- 
Thon picnic is held every August to keep 
the spirit alive. 

Don’t forget “The Big Well” in Greensburg, 
Kansas, “the largest hand dug well in the world.” The 
well was dug in 1885 to furnish water for the Santa Fc 
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Railroad and the city of Greensburg. Today, visitors can 
pay one dollar to take the stairs down to the water level, 
or look down for free. Inside the gift shop is the “World’s 
Largest Meteorite,” weighing 1,000 pounds. It was found 
on a nearby farm, and it’s easy to imagine some farmer 
going out to bring in the cows and finding the thing in 
his field: “What the ... ?” 

Sure, a lot of states have wacky tourist sites like these. 
Florida’s “South of the Border” and South Dakota’s Wall 
Drug stand as fine examples, especially in light of their 
wear-them-down-with-a-thousand-roadsigns approach. 
But the difference is that, unlike Florida with its beaches 
or South Dakota with its Badlands, Kansas has little else 
to recommend it to the outsider weaned on today’s cul¬ 
ture. A national park? Nope. A beautiful city with an 
Olde Towne shopping district? Not hardly—the heart 
of Kansas City belongs to Missouri. 

So, these tourist sites largely become the main source 
of knowledge about the state for passersby, and in these 
tourist sites, Kansans market themselves in the very ways 
outsiders have characterized them—as people who don’t 
have anything to offer but spectacle. They are, in fact, 
perpetuating the stereotype. And, in this way, visiting 
the sites is a lot like going to a carnival freak show. Yeah, 
it’s a kick to see the bearded lady and the fat man, but it’s 
also sad watching people subject themselves to humilia¬ 
tion to make money or get attention. I’ve always been 
uncomfortable with the games at carnivals that let you 
pay a buck to throw a pie in someone’s face. 

Ix>ok at it differently, though, and Kansas’ tourist 
sites raise an interesting question: If Kansans are profit¬ 
ing by presenting themselves as bizarre, campy, or freaky, 
isn’t the profit the most important thing? Aren’t Kan¬ 
sas’ tourism entrepreneurs laughing all the way to the 
bank, knowing that “the customer is always right”? These 
questions lead to a more interesting question: What 
does it mean that Kansans make money presenting them¬ 
selves in the very ways outsiders have characterized them? 
Does it mean they have no control over their own self¬ 
presentation? 

In other words, the thin line between marketing and 
making fun of oneself is really about who is in control 


of the image. For a little education on both marketing 
and making fun, we turn to S.P. Dinsmoor, creator of 
the World Famous Garden of Eden in Lucas, Kansas. 

In 1905, Dinsmoor, a Civil War veteran and former 
farmer, retired from farming and moved to Lucas, where 
he decided to build a log cabin. Immediately he encoun¬ 
tered a small problem: Lucas is in the heart of post-rock 
country, where trees are scarce. But Dinsmoor didn’t let 
that deter him. He cut the native limestone to look like 
logs, and so completed his Cabin Home in 1907. From 
the start he was conscious of doing something notewor¬ 
thy, something for others to visit—something, well, 
strange. “The most unique home, for living or dead, on 
earth,” Dinsmoor called his creation in 1911. “Call and 
see it” 

When he finished his house, Dinsmoor began sculpt¬ 
ing figures in concrete, and before his blindness forced 
him to quit, he had sculpted 150 figures and concrete 
trees. On the west side of the house, these figures recre¬ 
ate Old Testament stories. On the north side, they play 
out Dinsmoor’s view of society, a view due in large part 
to his Populist and Masonic affiliations. The sculptures 
are amazingly expressionistic, concrete beautifully rendered 
to look like skirts, dog fur, manes of hair. Clearly 
Dinsmoor, who was entirely self-taught, had vision and 
talent. 

But, at the same time, Dinsmoor was a huckster, one 
who created a premeditated tourist attraction. His was 
the first house in Lucas to be electrified, and every Satur¬ 
day evening when the train rolled through, Dinsmoor 
made sure his sign blazed. Too, he presented slide shows 
in Chicago to attract visitors out to his place. So that, by 
1913, the Kansas City Star described the Garden as “a 
mecca for tourists.” 

Certainly the desire to be recognized by others is a 
natural human one. But is there only a certain type of 
person who sacrifices privacy in order to put his or her life 
on display for the eyes of others? Winston Walker, owner 
of The Leaning Tower of Kansas in Inman, comments, 
“I didn’t figure on havin’ a first-class tourist attraction 
right behind my barn, but there’s been more dust stirred 
up on my road the last six months than the last 16 years.” 
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Walker, who at first is just thrilled to be nodced, soon 
realizes the possibilities of tourism. “I may declare this 
place a park, and go to chargin’ for the look,” he says. 
“They say you can really make some money off tourists.” 

Dinsmoor not only declared his own home a tourist 
site, he also made provisions to showcase his dead body 
along with his statues, as part of the tour. He writes in 
his Cabin Home guide: 

I have a will that none except my widow, my 
descendants, their husbands and wives, shall go 
in to see me for less than a $1.00 ... I promise 
everyone that comes in to see me... that if I see 
them dropping a dollar in ... I will give them a 
smile. 

Whether his choice was a good one or not, one thing is 
certain: Dinsmoor read audiences as well as Stephen King 
Something there is that loves to look at dead bodies. 

Dinsmoor’s antics bring to mind the Binewski family 
in Katherine Dunn’s 1983 novel Geek Ix>vc. In Dunn’s 
novel. Papa and Mama Binewski experiment with pre¬ 
scription drugs, insecticides, and radioisotopes in order 
to breed their offspring for their family freak show. Their 
philosophy is, “What greater gift could you offer your 
children than an inherent ability to earn a living just by 
being themselves?” They, like Dinsmoor and, in many 
ways, like Kansas’ tourist entrepreneurs, know the de¬ 
mand for freaks is steady and certain. Economists might 
say freaks are inelastic goods. 

Again, though it seems natural for people to seek 
validation from others, and in turn to be pleased by that 
validation, the novel takes this idea to its absurd conclu¬ 
sion. Its conceit is the idea that people only have value 
insofar as they have value to paying customers. You 
could say, without too much of a stretch, that Kansas’ 
tourist sites are similar; they exist to be seen, visited, 
taken in. So, they only have value insofar as they have 
value to the paying tourist. 

Though Kansas came in decidedly last in that 1996 
poll, there docs seem to be a running debate between 
Arkansas and Kansas over which is viewed more nega¬ 
tively. It’s essentially a battle over who will be crowned 
King of the lasers. I’ve heard Kansans remark, “We 


may be hicks, but we’re not hillbillies,” as if to distin¬ 
guish by degree of unattractiveness. Yet Menninger, in 
1939, saw Arkansas (is the name similarity 7 only a co¬ 
incidence?) as suffering from the same sort of inferiority 
complex he noted in his fellow Kansans; “We seem to 
share it with the state of Arkansas which is also a beauti¬ 
ful and creditable state, but whose citizens are often 
ashamed of having originated there.” Certainly a 1954 
magazine article titled “What’s Wrong with Arkansas?” 
seems to mirror both White’s, and later, Kenneth Davis’ 
article, also titled “What’s the Matter with Kansas?” 

The reason Kansas was rated last—and Arkansas 
wasn’t—is that Arkansas has been able to lure more tour¬ 
ists in recent years, showing them that, no, everyone in 
Arkansas doesn’t in fact marry his cousin and shack up in 
a mobile home. Arkansas, in recent years, has latched 
onto “natural beauty,” not to mention a town called Hope. 

Still, Arkansas’ tourism business isn’t fully bent on 
destroying negative stereotypes; a popular destination is 
Dogpatch, USA .—a theme park in the heart of the Ozark 
Mountains, where the big attractions are bears, razor- 
back hogs, log cabins, and, oh yes, hillbillies. Certainly 
the similarities between Dogpatch, USA. and Kansas’ 
colorful array of tourist attractions are striking 

I have heard Kansans argue that there’s no need to 
change outsiders’ views of Kansas —to hell with them , 
they say. On the surface, such a sentiment reveals the 
defensiveness White observed. Underlying that senti¬ 
ment, though, is the delusion that Kansas exists in some 
vacuum where outsiders’ negative views of the state don’t 
pervade the state itself. To return to psychology, it’s to 
argue that the Self is not affected by the Other. It’s hope¬ 
lessly idealistic, particularly in an age where we are bom¬ 
barded with images (of ourselves, of others, of the places 
we live) from the moment we take our first breath. 

Still, a good question remains yet unanswered: Is 
there a way to make Kansans less self-critical and defen¬ 
sive other than to transform the views of those who live 
outside Kansas? This question lingers because, after all, 
it isn’t really specific to Kansas. It gets to the heart of life 
in America at the end of the 20th century. •> 
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fieldnotes 


Running with the Giants 


Gary Paul Nabhan 


T he night before 
my run down 
the Sea of 
Cortez coast, I had 
driven with friends for 
hours without sight of 
another car. We had 
grown increasingly tired 
of washboard roads, 
but finally fishtailed 
down one last sandy, 
two-rutted track to 
reach our remote 
destination. We arrived 
just in time for a short 
squall, one violent 
enough to rock the 
gigantic boojums and 
columnar cacti down to 
their roots. Arms 
waving in the winds 
forty feet above us, they 
looked like lanky 
athletes warming up, 
letting the tension loose 
from their limbs. 
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They were Giants, or better, gigantic Elder Runners. 
Among the legends of the Seri Indians who live down 
the coast another 30 miles, these towering desert plants 
were once enormous humans who had to flee the epic 
floods of the flat Mexican coastlands. During one such 
flood, a group of the Giants ran northward from the Seri 
villages in an attempt to reach the higher ground of the 
Sierra Bacha. It was the same sierra where we were camped, 
a rugged range with a beautiful view of the sea. 

There, the floods overtook the slowest of the Giants, 
transforming them into boojum trees as the rising wa¬ 
ters touched their heels. There, and only there on the 
Mexican mainland, do 600-year-old boojurns grow. The 
rest of the boojum populations occur in Baja California, 
and on Angel de la Guardia Island in the western Sea of 
Cortez. 

If you’ve never seen a boojum, imagine a parsnip 
doing a headstand, with gangly root-like branches whip¬ 
ping around as much as 80 feet above your head. When 
Englishman Godfrey Sykes first stumbled upon these 
succulents with his young sons in 1923, he was immedi¬ 
ately reminded of a make-believe creature conjured up by 
Lewis Carroll. 

“Ho, ho, definitely a boojum,” Sykes chortled to his 
boys, and the giant runners have been called this ever 
since. 

When you run among the boojums on the Sonoran 
coast, you can’t help but be humbled by them. They’re 
not only taller than you are, older than you are, and weirder 
than you will ever be, their seeds are also capable of “trav¬ 
eling” astonishing distances. 

fx>ng distance dispersal's how some scientists explain 
this isolated patch of mainland boojums, established 
more than a hundred miles away from the core popula¬ 
tion on the Californian peninsula on the other side of 
the sea. They bypassed stony ground, hypersaline seas, 
and scorching sands to find an open niche in a distant 
land. 

Whether their seeds were dispersed by birds or by 
floods, we may never know. All we can be sure of is that 
tiny seeds from a distant land once arrived in the Sierra 
Bacha, to find fertile ground for future growth. 


For the last 25 years, I have come to run on the Sonoran 
coast whenever I can find an excuse to do so. I prefer its 
trails and beaches in January, when I can lope along in 
salsa-stained T-shirts and salt-crusted trunks while the 
bulk of North America still sits under ice and snow. This 
year, I broke camp at dawn and ran down out of the 
Sierra Bacha, then out to Puerto Iibertad 10 miles up the 
coast 

I know I’ve called it a desert, but that may not help 
you imagine the trail I’m on. It does not describe the 
wonder I feel whenever I run past a 50-foot-tall cardon 
cactus and scare up an osprey or two. They circle around 
or simply hover above me until I am out of sight of 
their nest. It does not help you to smell the musk emit¬ 
ted from the glands of the startled peccaries, who grunt 
and gallop through the limberbrushes when you catch 
them off guard. It does not echo with the squawk of a 
cactus wren atop an agave stalk, or with the scurry of a 
collared lizard taking refuge in an old ironwood trunk. 

As I run amidst these native wonders, I often wave or 
bow their way, amazed that we have no words in our 
language better than “desert” or “wasteland” to describe 
where they live. Or how they live. Or that they live at all. 

And yet, on this particular run, I learned that I was not 
entirely among the natives. There, on the sand track 
within a quarter mile of the closest boojum, I came upon 
a new weed in the neighborhood, one known as the 
Sahara mustard. 

When the monumental Vegetation and Flora of the 
Sonoran Deserfwas published in 1963, this Mediterranean 
weed had just arrived along the border between the states 
of Sonora and Arizona. It had hitched a ship to California 
by that time, established itself on wounded ground, and 
sent its seeds off for more pristine lands. I first found it 
on the Arizona-Sonora border in Organ Pipe Cactus 
National Monument in 1980. Within a decade, it had 
taken over nearly every highway right-of-way in southern 
Arizona and adjacent Sonora, Mexico. And now it is 
found dozens of miles away from vast places, abandoned 
farmlands, and roadsides. Millions of seedlings come 
up each winter, crowding out natives such as boojum 
and cactus sprouts. 
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How does the Sahara mustard get its foot in the door? 
On your foot and mine, your tire and mine. Its tiny 
seeds get caked into mud when we plow through farm¬ 
lands, or jog down unpaved country’ roads. Then, when 
we head for the hills—untrammeled wilderness like the 
Sierra Bacha, a natural area now protected on behalf of 
Sonoran boojums—we inadvertandy take its seeds along 
with us. 

Unless, of course, we clean our running shoes of any 
mud clots and seed hitchhikers hidden within them, and 
do this before we head for any wilderness trail. And 
w’hen we see the first signs that the aliens have landed 
where they shouldn’t be, w’e can pluck their seedlings 
from the soil so that they can’t invade the home of native 
elders like the boojum, which is now recognized interna¬ 
tionally as an endangered plant. 

The threat is real. Within just a few years, Sahara mus¬ 
tard weeds have established themselves three-quarters of 
the way up Picacho Peak in Arizona, where they now 
grow hip-high along the major running and hiking trail 
scaling that mountainside. Even a decade ago, few con¬ 
servationists would have guessed that the Sahara mus¬ 
tard and their kind could imperil the native flora, espe¬ 
cially that of remote areas. Now, eight percent of all the 
plants in the Sonora desert are exotics. Today, having 
hitched rides along on hiker’s boots and runner’s shoes, 
Sahara mustard has invaded most federal and state parks 
in the Sonoran Desert, outcompeting natives w-herever it 
goes. It is just one of several hundred aliens found 
there. 

Wherever you run, your actions either favor the likes 
of giant boojums—the native elders—or the likes of 
Sahara mustards—the rank and rowdy new-comers that 
thrive on soil disturbed by plows, graders, cleats and 
rigid outsoles. 

As you warm up before your own run, recite this 
simple mantra: “Clean your shoes for the boojum tree, 
tread lightly on virgin ground.” Bad karma will beset 
those who don’t: the Elder Runners will be on your 
heels, and the ospreys will make you their prey.*!* 


This is how the American Heritage 
Dictionary defines PLACE: 

place (plas) n. 1. A portion of space; an 
area with definite or indefinite bound¬ 
aries. 2. An area occupied by or set 
aside for a specific person or purpose. 

3. A definite location, esp.: a. An 
abode, such as a house or an apartment. 

b. A business establishment or office. 

c. A particular town or city. 4. Place. 

A public square or thoroughfare in a 
town. 5. a. A space for one person to 
sit or stand, as a passenger or spectator, 
b. A setting for one person at a table. 

How do you define it? Get creative. 
Get geographical. Tell us where you 
are, where you’ve been, where you 
dream of going, why you’re not some¬ 
where else. 

YOU are here is now accepting sub¬ 
missions for the fall/winter issue. Send 
manuscripts (3 copies), original photo¬ 
graphs, artwork, maps along with a cover 
letter and a self-addressed stamped en¬ 
velope to: 

you are here 

the journal of creative geography 
The Department of Geography and 
Regional Development, 
Harvill Building, Box 2 
The University of Arizona 
Tucson, A2 85721. 
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sense of place 

In Search of 
Real Places 

Peirce Lewis 


We hear a good deal of talk these days about a “sense of place.” In¬ 
deed, if one of geography’s main concerns is the study of places, then 
questions dealing with a sense of place must surely be central to our 
academic inquiries. 


So, in the best academic tradition, we set about to 
define it, and we find that the phrase slips away just as we 
try to get our academic calipers around it. Place is not the 
same thing as location. location can be measured, and 
described with scientific precision. But Place (with a capi¬ 
tal “P”) is quite another. Place is ultimately a matter of 
the heart, an inherently subjective concept, and it doesn’t 
yield well to the instruments of science, or social science 
either. It is, by nature, a term that will be used loosely, 
with no great precision. As for defining a “sense” of 
place, that is even harder. 

Yet we all know what it means—or seem to, at any 
rate. A “sense” of place—as the term is commonly 
used—implies that there is something about a particular 
part of the earth that makes it particularly precious. The 
painter and writer Alan Gussow hit the mark, I think, 
when he said something to the effect that “a Place is a part 
of the earth that is claimed by human feelings.” 

In terms like that, the city of San Francisco possesses 
a very powerful sense of place. That is not to say, of 
course, that the buildings and street and bridges of San 
Francisco possess a sense of place. Inanimate objects, 
after all, don’t possess a sense of anything. What we 


mean, presumably, is that for San Francisco’s admirers 
(both resident and non-resident) the city’ conveys a strong 
and lasting image—or set of images. For most, the 
images are highly favorable: a white city on a glittering 
Bay, tawny hills rolling down to the Golden Gate, made 
doubly magnificent by the bridge that spans it, a power¬ 
ful human quality of exuberance and style. To others, of 
course, San Francisco w’as (and is) a different place: 
Babylon on the Pacific, a seat of iniquity and license. But 
nobody would ever say that San Francisco was bland. 

Thus, a sense of place is a supremely subjective con¬ 
cept—so subjective, indeed, that it need not have any 
objective referent at all, and some very potent places exist 
only in our imaginations. Our most vivid memories of 
childhood, for example, are likely to be situated in places 
that no longer exist, and perhaps never did exist. Places, 
it turns out, are mental artifacts—creations of our indi¬ 
vidual or collective imagination. 

To say that a sense of place is subjective, however, 
docs not diminish its importance; quite the contrary. We 
are all creatures of place, and our ability to sense place may 
well be rooted in our basic animal nature. What we call a 
“sense of place” is not far removed from a primitive 
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Are interstate 
highways, 
and the 
accoutrements 
of those 
highways, 
murderers of 
real places? 



Along Route 66, 1995 photo by Elaine Mariolle 


biological instinct to claim territory’—a primitive biologi¬ 
cal need to give allegiance to some place where we find 
refuge, real or imaginary. 

But subjective as it may be, a sense of place is often 
rooted in some very tangible, very objective things. To be 
viewed as a genuine Place (as opposed to a mere loca¬ 
tion), a place must be lovable—and it is hard to love 
anything that is not distinctive, special, peculiar. That is 
why thoughtful Americans are increasingly complaining 
about “a loss of place” across the face of their native 
land. By that they mean, I think, that our lust for effi¬ 
ciency, for cheapness, for cleanliness, for mobility’, for the 
sanctity’ of private property’, has resulted in a numbing 
sameness across the face of the land. A commercial strip 
in New Jersey is indistinguishable from a commercial 
strip in Nevada, and the skyline of Miami looks very 
much like the skyline of San Diego and Denver and even 
Boston. San Francisco remains special, remains lovable, 
remains placcful because it is special, like no other city' in 
the United States—just as the landscape of rural Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, is like no other place in the nation. 
Hqually, that is why American tourists flock to Europe to 
visit Ixmdon and Paris and Vienna and Edinburgh— 


but not I Iouston or Atlanta or Denver. It is also why 
visitors flock to luxuriate in the wonders of central Paris 
and IxMidon, not the Paris or Ixmdon suburbs. 

And that is why travel on American interstate high¬ 
ways is not just boring, but detestable. Interstate high¬ 
ways, and the accoutrements of those highways, are 
murderers of real places. There is nothing wrong with 
one McDonald’s, or even two or three. There is plenty’ 
wrong with several thousand McDonald’s, especially when 
they have effectively put out of business most home¬ 
grown restaurants in most small towns in the country. 

That is why discriminating tourists will be richly re¬ 
warded by a study of a detailed highway map or topo¬ 
graphic map before they set out on a journey across the 
United States. The forces of homogeneity’ in the U. S. are 
extremely powerful, and most real places are too fragile to 
stand up against those forces. (San Francisco is a rare 
exception to this rule, and that is perhaps one of the 
things that makes the city’ lovable). To find the survi¬ 
vors, one simply has to get off the beaten track. There 
arc, it turns out, plenty’ of real lovable places left in the 
U. S., but a serious traveler must make a serious effort to 
find them.* 
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utopia 


Dream Travel 

and The Genetics of a 

Geographic Imagination 

Wilbur Zelinsky 


H ow does one become a geographer? It certainly helps to be at the 
right places at the right times, to have inspiring mentors, tolerant 
friends and family, to encounter some mind-altering writings, to have 
the fordtude and energy for all the toil and grief, and of course, to enjoy some 
wonderful field experiences. Although one cannot exaggerate the importance 
of historical, environmental, and social factors in drawing young persons into 
geographic careers, I believe they are pretty meaningless in the absence of one 
other prerequisite: a genetic predisposition. 


I am speaking about just one of a set of distinctly dis¬ 
similar sorts of intelligence that we are all endowed with, 
though at sharply varied levels, at least a dozen talents or 
non-talents, I would guess. (It is the most reckless form 
of scientism to propose that we can capture anyone’s 
intelligence via a single number.) 

Imagine, if you can, a tone-deaf professional tenor, a 
lead-footed prima ballerina, or a CPA who has to count 
on his fingers. Such monstronsities arc as likely as a 
place/space-blind geographer. By sheer chance, through 
the random sorting out of genes, some of us are born 
with a higher than normal sensitivity to our surround¬ 
ings and/or to spatial relationships. I conjecture, but 
with total lack of evidence, that these two virtuosities, 
i.c., an acute awareness of the particularities of places and 
an adeptness with maps and dealing with terrestrial phe¬ 
nomena in two, three, or four dimensions, may well be 
linked genetically but are not identical. Indeed I know 
certain geographic colleagues who arc cited near one of 
the opposite poles of the place-space continuum. 

May I also venture the guess, again in lieu of any 
empirical data, that those of us who happen to be geo¬ 
graphically gifted (and more on the condition of gifted¬ 


ness in a moment) are far fewer in number than the folks 
equipped at birth with exceptional musical, athletic, or 
verbal abilities? Thus there is no shortage of examples 
of families with notable achievers in the aforementioned 
areas cropping up over three or more generations. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to identify any geographic 
dynasties. 

In any event, if you come into this world with the 
proper geographic genes and an acceptable assortment of 
other forms of intelligence and also happen to enjoy a 
nurturing environment, then really apply yourself, you 
stand a chance of making your mark in the world of 
geography. But a word of caution about this particular 
gift or any other. As the word itself implies, a gift is 
something given. It has not been earned; it cannot be 
procured by prayer or coercion or simulated; neither can it 
be purchased, borrowed, stolen, returned, or traded in 
for something else. It is an entity we are inoculated with 
for life, and it can be as much a burden as a blessing. 
Unless you make the most of the challenge posed by a 
gift, you may suffer from serious psychic strain and pain. 

If the following be a solipsism, so be it, but let me 
dwell on the example I know best: myself. Among the 
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various types of intelligence, the only two in which I 
score above average are the verbal and the geographic. In 
the case of the latter, I must be some sort of a genetic 
long shot. Neither my parents nor offspring, nor any of 
scores of kinfolk have ever, to my knowledge, displayed 
any special leaning toward geography. (But I did have a 
second cousin who was a pretty fine novelist.) Although 
I may be a bit above average musically and in mid-range 
mathematically, I must confess to being a mechanical 
moron, always the last kid to be picked for a softball 
game, forever a clown in tennis, and hopeless on the 
dance floor. I have other innate deficiencies that I would 
rather not mention. As a child, I was intrigued by maps 
and atlases, and during idle spells in the classroom most 
of my doodling was cartographic. However, it wasn’t 
until my junior year in college that I finally surrendered 
to my true and inevitable calling— after realizing that, for 
lack of exceptional talent, an earlier ambition of becom¬ 
ing a worthwhile poet w'as beyond reach. 

Now finally, I come to the real reason for baring a 
sizable chunk of my soul. Over the past several years, I 
have enjoyed an experience so remarkable and delicious 
and so closely tied to my undeserved gift that I must 
find out whether it is unique. 

What I am referring to are certain episodes, roughly 
once a month, during a quite active, but otherwise unre¬ 
markable, dream life. During these extraordinary se¬ 
quences, I find myself wandering, often for many miles 
by foot or auto, through real places that have been trans¬ 
formed into the hyper-real. My favorite traverses are 
through my native Chicago and a certain neighborhood 
in Madison, Wisconsin, but there have been visits to 
other localities, including an alternative Manhattan and a 
city resembling Budapest. As I move along toward a 
mysterious destination, everything glows brilliantly in 
full color, and I can see each individual brick or stone and 
all objects in three dimensions. The structures arc all 
quite original but architecturally realizable, the landscapes 
also physically plausible, and everything more striking 
and appealing than their real-life counterparts. Unlike 
reactions in those all too common frustration-type 
dreams or nightmares, I am simply delighted and awc- 



Dreaming in place . . . 


struck by what I am witnessing—or rather what my semi¬ 
conscious brain has fabricated. 

1 can only surmise that these visual (and sometimes 
aural) fantasies are a product of the peculiar patterns of 
my neural wiring, something genetically encoded at the 
moment of conception. What I would dearly love to 
find out is whether other geographers have reveled in 
such joyful panoramic dreams. *1* 
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artscape 


Found Gloves 

Installation by Janet Bardwell 


I find lost gloves. They rest in the gutter, 
sometimes slightly buried, or in the middle 
of an intersection. For the last two years I 
have picked up any lost glove I have found 
in Tucson, Arizona. To date, I have found 
over 150 gloves. 

Picking up gloves has become an 
acknowledgement of my relationship with the 
place where I live. I mark time and memori¬ 
alize place by simply looking, finding and 
collecting. It is not unlike entomology, which 
I studied for years. Looking for insects has 
always been an integral part of my relation¬ 
ship to place—establishing a walking pace, 
intimacy and careful steps. In my previous 
“wild” wanderings, I used to collect seed 
pods, cactus skeletons, small bones, and 
butterfly wings. Now, I live inside; I am an 
urban commuter and riding my bike is my 
time outside. Gloves are easier to spot than 
insects from a car or a bike. They represent 
the imprint of humans on the landscape. 

the number of gloves in my collection 
has grown to over 100, my responsibility has 
shifted from simple collection to stewardship. 
It is not only about shelter, but about reunifica¬ 


tion. And it has become important to allow 
each glove to tell its own story. I create a 
space where they are arranged in their own 
communities—joined with other gloves found 
nearby. The gloves define part of my rela¬ 
tionship to the town I live in. They are also 
symbols of loss, toil, exhaustion, transfor¬ 
mation, protection, and disregard. 
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lla Abernathy is a photographer and 
activist from Tucson, Arizona. Re¬ 
cently, Abernathy’s photographs and 
a display of 25 wooden crosses, “A 
Nuestros Martires,” lent out with 
special permission from the Mayan 
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Balch Insdtute for Ethnic Studies in 
Philadelphia, PA. 

Janet Bard well is working toward 
an MFA in Fibers at the University 
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including scrap metal, her own hair, 
and candy wrappers. Issues of place, 
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are part of her artwork. 

Alison Demlng is the Director of 
the Poetry Center at the University 
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University Press, 1997). 
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State University Press, 1995). 

Peirce Lewis is a Professor Emeri¬ 
tus in the Department of Geography 
at the Pennsylvania State University 
in University Park, PA. 


Bill Mackey is an illustrator and ar¬ 
chitect living in Tucson, Arizona. His 
illustrations have appeared in the New 
Yorker and in the Lumpen Times , an 
independent newspaper in Chicago. 

Elaine Mariolle is a doctoral stu¬ 
dent in cultural geography at the Uni¬ 
versity of Arizona. For her master’s 
research, she traveled Route 66 twice 
in its entirety by bicycle. Her research 
interests include road culture, tour¬ 
ism, place production, and media 
representations of “popular cul¬ 
ture.” 

Judith McDaniel is a poet and a 
professor of women’s studies at the 
University of Arizona. “Looking 
Back” was first published in her book 
Sanctuary: A Journey (Firebrand 
Books, 1987), which includes essays 
and poems about the Sanctuary 
movement. 

Gary Paul Nabhan is the Director 
of Science at the Arizona-Sonora 
Desert Museum. His most recent 
books include The Forgotten Pollina¬ 
tors (with Stephen Buchmann, Island 
Press, 1996) and Cultures of Habitat 
(Counterpoint, 1997). 

Jane Varley is a doctoral student in 
English at the University of North 
Dakota. Her poetry and nonfiction 
focus on themes of place and land 
ethics. Her poems have appeared in 
Iowa Review ,; Poetry Northwest, and 
Sulphur River Uterary Review. 


Kathleen Veslany holds an MFA 
in creative writing from the Univer¬ 
sity of Pittsburgh. She recently 
moved to Tucson, AZ. Her poetry 
and essays have been published in 
Creative Nonfiction ,, Sycamore Re¬ 
view ; and Central Park. 

Laura Wexler left Kansas after re¬ 
ceiving an MFA in creative writing at 
the University of Kansas in Lawrence. 
Now she lives in Athens, GA, where 
she works as an editor. Her essays 
have appeared in Ox ford American, 
DoubleTake, and UtneReader. 

Wilbur Zelinsky is a Professor 
Emeritus at the Pennsylvania State 
University’. After an unremarkable 
youth in his native Chicago, he at¬ 
tended six colleges before devoting 
most of his career to the cultural and 
social geography of North America. 
For the morbidly curious, the best 
single published entree to 
Zelinskiana is Exploring the Beloved 
Country (University of Iowa Press, 
1994). 

Ofelia Zepeda is a professor of lin¬ 
guistics at the University of Arizona 
and a member of the Tohono 
O’odham Nation. She has edited 
numerous anthologies and most re- 
cendy wrote Earth Movements: A Col¬ 
lection of Poems in O'odham and 
English (Korc Press, 1997). 
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